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GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


The following Address has been issued by the 
London Peace Society to the friends of the cause 
in the United States : 


To the Friends of Peace in the United States. 

Dear Friends :—We have observed, with some 
anxiety, the difference that has arisen between your 
country and our own on the question of the Cana- 
dian Fisheries. Not that we entertain one mo- 
ment’s apprehension that this matter will lead to 
any serious breach of the cordial friendship which, 
forso many years, has happily bound the two na- 
tions in the closest ties of mutual respect and 
amity. But perhaps there is some danger, lest by 
the use of inconsiderate and irritating language, on 
either side, the spirit of the two nations should 
become unduly agitated. We venture, therefore, 
to invoke your aid to join with us in using all the in- 
fluence in your power to throw oil on the troubled 
waters, 

We trust that ordinary diplomatic negotiations, 
conducted in a calm and conciliatory spirit, will 
suffice to secure a speedy solution of the existing 
difficulty. But should that fail, we can have no 
doubt that the great body of our Christian people, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, will strenuously sup- 
Port the reference of the points in dispute to some 
form of peaceful Arbitration. Happily questions 
of far greater gravity than that which now troubles 
fora moment the relations of our countries have 
been so disposed of between our Governments by 
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this method of adjustment, not only to the entire 
contentment of these two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, but to the general triumph of 
the great cause of civilization throughout the world. 
We recall, with sincere satisfaction, the em- 
phatic declarations made by the distinguished men 
who have lately occupied the Presidential chair in 
your country—President Grant, President Hayes, 
and President Garfield—in favor of submitting all 
disputes, especially between Great Britain and the 
United States, to peaceful methods of settlement. 
We have no reason to doubt that our own Govern- 
ment would be equally ready to act upon the same 
principle. Let us, therefore, be ready, dear friends, 
should the occasion arise, to bring the whole force 
of an enlightened and Christian public opinion to 
strengthen the hands of our rulers in this respect. 
By communications to the press, by petitions to 

the Legislature, by personal influence brought to 
bear on political leaders, and, if necessary, by 
memorials to the Government, much may be done 
to lead to a speedy and peaceful solution of the 
question in dispute. 

JoserH W. Pease, Bart., M.P., President. 

Henry RicHarpD, M.P., Hon. Sec. 

WILLIAM JONES, Secretary. 


Our resolutions seem to be vigorous, as often as 
we reflect upon our past errors . . . but they are 
apt to flag, upon fresh temptations to do the same 
things. — Wm. Penn. 
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THE SUPREMACY OF CHRIST IN HIS 
CHURCH. WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE QUESTION OF WORSHIP.* 


BY HELEN B. HARRIS. 


(Continued from page 708.) 


We do not intend to carry the account of this 
decline and retrogression much further, nor to deny 
the fact that many of the early Bishops were men of 
great gifts, and often more conspicuous for their self- 
devotion and willingness to suffer for Jesus’ sake, 
than for making themselves lords over God's herit- 
age; nor that the same spirit actuates many in the 
same isolated position in our day; but what we do 
desire is to show that the doctrine of the supremacy 
of Christ by the Spirit, and the supremacy of 
Christ by the Bishop are, as it were, separate 
trees, that the two trees are different in nature, 
that each tree, though they may in a sense be 
said to be equally rooted in Christ Jesus, will 
and must ‘produce different fruit, and each after 
its own kind; and we want, if we can do so, 
to show also that the best and most beautiful 
fruit is that borne by the tree of earliest and simplest 
community of life and worship, and that it sprang 
up again to the glory of God, in the revival of 
primitive Christianity through George Fox and his 
associates, and that we shall do ill to try to graft 
upon it, however slightly or unobtrusively, a branch 
from the tree of the one-man system. The ex- 
ample of Church History in this matter ought to be 
well considered by those Friends who are advo- 
cating what is known as the pastoral system, never 
until now introduced into the Society ; let us briefly 
point it out. 

In the second century there was a widespread re- 
awakening of spiritual life, known by the name of 
Montanism, in which the gifts of prophecy and the 
working of miracles reappeared. This movement 
was, after a severe struggle, put down and extin- 
guished, so far as outward organization was con- 
cerned, by the clerical party, who now obtained 
the complete ascendancy and worked out the 
priestly idea to conclusions which we cannot con- 
ceive to have been even imagined as possible by 
those early Elders and Overseers of whom we have 
spoken, when, for the sake of preserving order and 
unity of doctrine, they chose one from among 
their number in their little communities to take the 
place of president. Ere long the most intricate 
rituals were introduced, and privileges claimed for 
the priesthood which invested them with supposed 
spiritual powers for blessing or cursing, far beyond 
those entrusted under the Mosaic: Dispensation to 
the Levitical priesthood. 


We need not go into the details of these rituals 
and observances, nor the claims of the priestly class, 
but will simply say that when Christendom divided 
into east and west, and each division came under 
the sway of one potentate, these had reached their 


*Copies of this Tract may be obtained by application to Prof. J. 
Rendel Harris, Haverford College, Montgomery Co., Penna. Price, 
15 cents. 
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height ; and that through the middle ages, t 
illuminated by the shining of many bright particala, 
stars, a night of thick darkness and priestcraft gw, 
tled down upon the outward Church. This 
under the increasing civilization of Europe, par. 
tially illuminated from time to time, until the 
morning of the Reformation dawned, bringing in 
hope that once again noonday brightness might be 
enjoyed in the Church. But the Protestant Churches 
of the sixteenth century were children of the Pa 
and many traits of heredity still clung to them, 
They did not disown the priestly system, though 
they freed it from its worst abuses, and re-asserted 
and re-established many of the doctrines and cys. 
toms of Apostolic days, which had disappeared, 
Luther believed firmly in the special sanctity of the 
ministerial function, and the distinction of clergy 
and laity, though he overthrew monasticism. He 
also disbelieved in the prophetic gift, the right of 
speech in the gathered assembly to any but those 
specially ordained ; and it is a matter of history that 
he persecuted, in his turn, some of those bands of 
Christians, who, in his day, asserted the doctrines 
afterwards held by George Fox with regard to the 
freedom of the Spirit. 

Protestantism then, while it cut down much of 
the priestly tree, 2ept its root in the ground, and 
this is the occasion, as we believe, of those ritual- 
istic reactions which from time to time occur in all 
the Evangelical Churches, and grieve the spiritu- 
ally-minded, so that to prevent the old trunk from 
putting forth fresh branches after its appropriate 
kind, and to lop them off when they appear, a con- 
tinual fresh vigilance is:required. 


This root in the ground, when allowed to spring 
up afresh, brings forth not only dishonor to the 
Supremacy of Christ, but to the man who is ac- 
counted His representative it brings also great dis- 
advantages. 

Humility is the chief of the Christian graces: 
this man’s position is, ex-officio, one of pre-emi- 
nence above his brethren, and therefore inconsistent 
with humility. The title of Reverend is one of 
such extreme respect as to border on worship, and 
in Scripture is only given to Him of whom it is 
said, ‘*‘ Holy and reverend is His name,’’ but this 
man claims it as his due, and it is given him as if 
he were apart from, and holier than his brethren. 
Personally he may not assume to be nearer God 
than other believers, but officially cannot help doing 
so, and in undertaking to speak to Him from them, 
and to them from Him, he exalts himself and de- 
grades them in a manner that is equally injurious | 
to his spiritual life and to theirs. How often is he 
obliged to speak when conscious that no message 
has been given him from above, acting as if he is 
always full to overflowing and ready to teach, and 
uthers always empty and needing to learn! It he 
claimed inspiration it would be different, if he 
travelled as an evangelist and gathered audiences 
by the force of his message it would be different, 
but he doesnot profess anything more than a general 
call to preach, and denies inspiration for himself 
and every one else, and yet he thinks it no usurpa 
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on of time and place to take to himself the entire 

eminence in the assembly of the Church and to 

sorb all vocal utterances as his right, controlling 
4 directing even such humble share in response 
xsinging as may be permitted to the laity. How 
fen, also, is every formal minister obliged to pray 
swell as preach when the spirit of supplication 
oes not rest upon him, and the hands of his watch 

one indicate that this exercise must be performed. 
He may groan inwardly and long that he were not 
in sach a bondage, but unless he gives up being a 
sinister altogether and returns to the silent ranks 
ifthe laity he must go through the required routine. 
ky he suffers, almost always missing the sweet privi- 
iege of quiet, hidden, private worship, in the com- 
ganionship of others, and of being ministered unto 
inhistimes of need. From this point of view how 
deeply may we sympathize with the ordained and 
viciating minister of a large congregation when 
those emergencies come in his life which make 
people seek retirement and silence, or need help, 
ympathy, encouragement, or perhaps exhortation 
ind rebuke. His office cuts him off from these. 
He is expected to be the one always to give, not to 
require, help, or else he must publish his condition, 
aud demand those privileges which belong by right 
every private brother or sister. He has to ask 
to beexcused from preaching if his heart is wrung 
bysome great sorrow so that he cannot speak, if he has 
broken down nervously from overstrain to be al- 
lowed a holiday from his ministry, wth so much 
time and so much money given him to spend! Oh, 
how sadly does his position take its revenge upon 
him for its undue exaltation, making him often the 
srvant of men in a manner injurious to self-respect 
and every instinct of his renewed nature, often 
silencing him on subjects on which he would if he 
were faithful speak out, and again obliging him to 
speak in support of certain things for which he has 
no inward love or regard. 

But we need not pursue the personal topic fur- 
ther. It isa sad one as it presents itself to our 
thoughts, and our comfort continually is, as we 
think of the anomalies and miseries of the system 
softened but still maintained in the Reformation 
generally, that the men are so much better than the 
ysiem ; even almost to the point of martyrdom in 
it, and that a good or self-devoted man, no matter 
how falsely placed, cannot but do good and be 
an element of blessing wherever he is, though how 
much more he might do if differently placed, and 
howmuch more work others might do were he dif- 
rently placed, it is impossible to say. 

Closely connected with this presidency of one 
man Over a church is the subject of his support or 
yment; this is one branch of the tree which 
quickly assumes proportions of very embarrassing 
‘izeand needs a great deal of continual pruning. 
State Churches which tax the people for the support 
oftheir clergy are by no means now generally ap. 
proved, and the common way of dealing with the 
question is to let every congregation pay its minister 
vhat it can afford, so as to enable him to live com- 
fortably among them, neither rich nor poor, but 


here there are innumerable difficulties. Compara- 
tively few ministers are really as well paid as they 
would be did they earn their livelihood in other 
ways, and they often feel the narrowness of their 
means very painfully, and yet the occupation offers 
a sufficient ‘‘ certainty ’’ of income to act as an in- 
ducement to multitudes of young men to enter 
upon the ministry as a profession who otherwise 
would not think for a moment of giving all their 
time to religious work. And if the salary is small, 
yet being certain, and the employment one con- 
nected with a liberal education, it is felt to be safe 
as well as honorable in itself, through which a man 
may rise to great influence and power for good in 
his day and generation, and so is more or less at- 
tractive from a human point of view. But if the 
minister is apt to think his salary small the deacons’ 
estimate is different, for they know what hard work it 
is often to raise it, and how ofter, the money is grudg- 
ingly given. Those who give feel, too, that they 
have the right to a full and free criticism of the 
man they have chosen to rule over them, for do 
they not pay him to preach as they please? And 
there is no danger when the ministry is a sapported 
one, of more than one person being allowed this 
position in a meeting. Every fresh minister, who 
had to be supported, instead of being welcomed as 
a blessing and a gift from God, would be felt to be 
an additional burden to be provided for, so that, 
virtually, we may rest assured that. the payment of 
ministers, however guardedly introduced, will al- 
ways favor the one man system. 

Now there is always something repugnant to the 
mind in the idea of any Christian making gain of 
godliness, and the Gospel of Christ being a market- 
able article, so that the more able and eloquent 
(we hardly like to say gifted) a preacher is, the 
more money he shall make. When we hear of an 
evangelist who is paid according to the number of 
converts he makes, or a pastor, according to the 
number of sittings rented under his miuistry, we 
feel shocked ; yet, if preaching ought to be paid 
for at all, it naturally ought to be paid according 
to its success. If we see a young banker, or grocer, 
who, by acumen and business talent, has secured a 
handsome income, and lives in a beautiful house, 
we do not disapprove of, and shrink from, him ; 
but, if we see a young minister who has acted 
similarly we do. Why? Because money is the 
legitimate reward of the business man; of the 
goods he has had to give, gold is the natural or 
fair equivalent ; but, with the other one, it is not 
so; all payment should, to be appropriate, be in 
coin of the same kingdom as the commodity ex- 
changed, and if a man be the minister of Jesus 
Christ, he gives spiritual bread to feed the souls of 
men, so that he cannot be paid but by the Master 
whose servant he is, nor in any currency but that 
of heaven, and that currency is always, and only, 
Divine approval, and love, joy, and peace shed 
abroad in his heart. 

(To be continued.) 


Take heed of many word;.—Gesrge Fox. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


JOHN WESLEY. 


(Concluded from page 706.) 


Wesley held the doctrine of Christian perfection 
from 1733; but in 1760 he first found people pro- 
fessing to experience and practice it ; professing to 
have attained to this state of purity ina moment, 
and by simple faith.* This was at Otley, York- 
shire, and then in London. ‘‘ Wesley himself,” 
his biographer says, ‘‘ had not received it; and it 
is an important fact that, so far as there is evidence 
to show, to the day of his death, he never made the 
same profession as hundreds of his people did.” 
But he preached it, explicitly. It was within 2 
years of J. Wesley’s first meeting with professors 
of instantaneous sanctification, that he had (1762) 
great trouble with the enthusiasts and misleaders, 
Maxfield, Bell and others, in London. Thirty who 
thought themselves sanctified, withdrew from Wes- 
ley at once. Charles Wesley was so impressed with 
similar extravagances that he ceased} to hold the 
same view of instantaneous perfection as his brother 
held ; but from 1762 believed and taught that only 
severe discipline and perseverance giving maturity 
of the graces of Christian character. 

George Whitefield called J. Wesley’s the ‘‘ mon- 
strous doctrine of sinless perfection.”” [Tyerman, 
vol. II, p. 562.] 

In 1767, J. Wesley wrote in lamentation of the 
‘* littleness of grace in a considerable part of the 
preachers,” as wellas ‘‘in the generality of the 
‘people.”” [Tyerman, vol. II, p. 602.] 

Of 68 Wesleyan itinerant preachers in 1751, 2 
were afterwards expelled, and 41 left the itinerant 
work. Of these 41, 6 resigned in 1751, 6 in 1752, 
and 12 within 4 years after that. 

In 1768, John Wesley wrote thus to his brother 
Charles: ‘‘ Dear Brother,—I am at my wits’ end 
with-regard to two things—the Church, and Chris- 
tian Perfection. Unless both you and I stand in 
the gap in good earnest, the Methodists will drop 
them both.’’ Again, a month later, ‘‘ Shall we go 
on in asserting perfection against all the world? 
Or shall we. quietly let it drop? We really must 
do one or the other; and, I apprehend, the sooner 
the better. What shall we jointly and explicitly 
maintain, and recommend to all our preachers, con- 
cerning the nature, the time (now or by-and-by), 
and the manner of it ? instantaneous or not? I am 
weary of intestine war; of preachers quoting one 
of us against the other. At length, let us fix some- 
thing for good and all, either the same as formerly, 
or different from it.’’t 

He wrote later in the same year,|| 1768: ** You 
are all agreed, we may be saved from all sin defore 
a@eath. The substance then is settled. But as to 
the circumstance, is the change instantaneous or 
gradual? It is both one and the other. But should 
we in preaching insist upon both one and the 


Ce 


*Tyerman—Life and Times of Wesley. Vol, II, p. 417-18. 
{iyerman, vol. 11, p. 442. 

Tyerman’s Life and Times of John Wesley, vol. III, p. 12. 
{]/Tyerman, vol, III, p. 22, 


other? Certainly. But how far from entire sane. 
tification are we still !”” 


In 1770, his biographer says:* ‘ His anticip,, 


tions respecting the great work which was 


not been realised. Even Miss Bosanquet had log 
the blessing of Christian perfection; and W 
in a letter dated March 15, 1770, confesses that, of 
those who professed to obtain it, hardly one jy 
thirty retained it. ‘Many hundreds in London’ 
says he, ‘ were made partakers of it, within sixtesy 
or eighteen months; but I doubt whether twenty 
of them are now as holy and happy as they were,” 
Our endeavor in selecting these citations is tp 
give evidence showing three things: first, the a. 
surance and earnestness with which John W 
maintained for more than fifty years that “ we may 
be saved from all sin before death ;’’ secondly, tha 
he was much less clear and settled in his inner con. 
viction about the instantaneousness of perfect sane. 
tification ; lastly, that so far as this was urged by 
him, instead of being a source of real strength, it 
became the means of great mortification and failure, 
such as might well deter religious leaders every. 
where from falling into the same mistake. Again, 
however, let it be said in conclusion, that, notwith- 
standing this partial lapse of judgment, the eighty. 
eight years of John Wesley’s life, including mor 
than half a century of incessant, almost or quite 
unparalleled, religious labors, were among the fer 
very brightest of lives in the records of the Church 
of Christ. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
ELIZABETH FRY, 


(Continued from page 693.) 


All who were on the side of religion or morality 
were Elizabeth Fry’s ‘‘ good friends.’’ Thus at 
one time we find her readily co-operating with 
some Jewish ladies at Pyrmont, holding a meeting 
with them, and afterwards taking them to her ow 
room, and praying with afd for them till all pres 
ent wept aloud. Again, she visits a nunnery, and 
has along and fascinating conversation with the 
‘« lovely abbess,’’ in the course of which that lady's 
‘¢talents were abundantly displayed.” The sufé- 
ricure of a penitentiary at Paris is so penetrated 
with a sense of Elizabeth’s sanctity, that she cat 
do nothing but exclaim with clasped hands, “ Ah, 
comme elle est bonne !’’ 

She is sent for by Lord Wellesley, then lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, and his views correspo 
exactly with hers on the subject of capital punish- 
ments. She visits the kings and queens of Prussia 
and of Denmark, and has interviews with ambas 
sadors and foreign delegates of all descriptions 
The outcome is always the same—all who wis 
to do good, and to follow after that which wa 
good, were welcomed, and turned not infrequently 
into personal friends. 

On many of her most arduous crusades, Mis 


*Ibid, p. 59. 
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was accompanied, greatly to her benefit, by 
, philanthropic brother, who preached and ex- 
sted, and gave money and time to the work, as 
ilingly as she did herself. 

N.B.—What Mr. Fry was about all this time, 
tory saith not. With the exception of his wife's 
ters to him, in which the ‘‘ dearest husband ’’ is 
arly always bracketed with the ‘* dearest chil- 
ien’—with this exception, we can scarcely find 
ntion of him throughout the whole ponderous 
moirs until we come to one of her severe ill- 
sses, near the close of his partner’s life, when he 
incidentally alluded to as ‘* sitting over the fire.”’ 
be inference is, that he was a worthy gentleman, 
wt that whomever Elizabeth Fry had married 
yuld in all likelihood have been overshadowed by 
t. Even the gifted Joseph John Gurney would 
ndoubtedly have been more heard of but for every 
¢ being fixed upon his greater sister. 

To visit her the great ones of the earth found 
ir way to the little cottage in Upton Lane (by 
»means so little as she makes it out, by the way), 
charming nook, where the Frys found a retreat 
hen the failure of some other large mercantile 
muses ina measure brought down theirown. At 
t this come down, and the close of all the happy 
at lovely Piashet, must have been hard to bear ; 
Ml the private trials which one after another fell 
pElizabeth’s lot as time went on, were no doubt 
severe if wholesome balance to her great out- 
d prosperity. Plashet had been a particularly 
tasant haven of refuge to her in her busiest, 
lest, and most occupied years. If we except a 
ptrespondence carried in on breakfast-trays, and 
hich often—we may say usually—comprised let- 
requiring long and carefully considered answers, 
re would be a sense of peaceful rest always 
nging over the old-fashioned Essex hall. Its 
adens and walks had been laid out by herself; 
had planned summer houses and opened vistas ; 
had loved to see her friends and children as- 
mbled in numbers on her velvet lawn; the place 
wendeared by association as well as possession, 
Ml to leave it, and to part with her poorer as well 
her richer neighbors, was evidently very bitter. 
Other griefs, moreover, and unexpected ones, 
teher portion. One after another of her chil 
Hea elected to marry out of the Quaker persuasion, 
M, InN consequence, themselves underwent what 
mounted to excommunication. Mrs. Fry did not 
pptove of this—would not have approved of it in 
ly case ; and as it affected those whom she loved, 
hturally the injustice of the verdict touched her 
me closely than if she had not been personally 
mcerned. Added to this, she was herself looked 
ddly upon by some tor permitting what were con- 
ited, to say the least of them, unsatisfactory al- 
mices, It helped her to bear this, that she was in 


ggg mind fully persuaded of being in the 


My children [she allows one day in a mournful 
od] are one after another leaving a Society and 
iciples that I love, value, and try to build up. 
tksire to be very faithful, but deep humiliation is 


my portion, in its appearing that, though I preach 
to others, I cannot manage my own. 

But again, in a more cheerful strain, she sums up 
her convictions on the marriage question . 

‘*In bringing up our children, it is my solid 
judgment that a real attachment is nota thing to 
be lightly esteemed ; and when young persons of a 
sober mind are come to years of discretion, it re- 
quires very great care how any undue restraint is 
laid upon them in these most important matrimo- 
nial engagements. Weare all so short-sighted 
about them, that the parties themselves should, 
after all, be principally their own judges in it. 
Therefore, unless I see insurmountable obj:ctions, 
I believe duty dictates leaving our children much at 
liberty in these matters.’’ 

Apparently the other good Friends thought 
otherwise ; and perhaps—for Friends are human— 
were not sorry to find a little hole to pick at in 
their distinguished member. It is very evident, at 
all events, that there were some who were not con- 
tent to mind their own business in the matter, but 
insisted on minding Elizabeth’s also, and that she 
had a struggle between her own good sense and 
good feeling, and their remonstrances. The ques- 
tion was started as soon as it could well be: at as 
early an age, or earlier, than she had herself left 
the parent roof, her own eldest daughter married ; 
and as her eldest grandchild and her own youngest 
child were born on one and the same day, it would 
appear that she had not much cessation from family 
cares. These also pressed, as mothers can under- 
stand, more heavily in the more circumscribed 
grounds and smaller rooms of the Upton cottage 
than at Plashet. This was especially felt upon 
Sundays. 

Not having space as we had at Piashet [she says} 
in which my boys can recreate in the way I con- 
sider advisable, during part of this day I have 
anxiously to watch where they go, and what they 
are about, so that I am not often favored to feel it 
a day of rest ; yet through all these things, and my 
too anxious nature, I find the spring within that 
helps, keeps, revives, sustains, and heals. 

(To be concluded.) 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE SURE FOUNDATION. 


«¢God is just and the justifier of him that be- 
lieveth in Jesus.’? Romans, chap. iii. verse 26. 
“In spite of pride, in erring reason spite, 
One truth is clear—whatever is, is right.” 
Right only when above and beyond finite power 
either to limit or change the Infinite! Whatever 
‘‘ the great directing mind of all ordains ”—that is 
right. A\l\ that is noble and right in human man- 
agement and affairs derives its excellency from God. 
For what, frail man, dost thou aspire after? And 
what is the ground of thy complaint ? Is it because 
thou canst not rise to be equal with the Son of 
God? Because thou canst not weigh the moun- 
tains’ in scales, the hills in a balance, and take up.. 
the isles as a very little thing? Better place thyself 
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in the scales of Infinite justice and see how much 
is wanting to constitute the perfect man. God alone 
is holy, just and good. 

“Cease then, nor order, imperfection name; 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame.” 

“Live while you live, the epicure would say 

And seize the pleasures of the present day.” 

Alas, too many thus live. They die. ‘‘ Man 
giveth up the ghost, and where is he?’’ Inspiration 
Divine tells us that when the dust returns to dust 
the spirit returns to God who gave it. Overlooking 
the truths of Divine revelation man steps on for- 
bidden ground. Seeking happiness where happi- 
ness is not to be found. ‘‘ Behold the fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom and to depart from evil is of 
good understanding.’’ In wisdom the inquiry is 
substituted—‘* Wherewith shall a young man cleanse 
his way?’’ The wise answer reveals the secret-— 
‘« By taking heed thereto according to thy word.” 
According to the all powerful Word by which the 
worlds were framed. That ‘‘ which in the beginning 
was with God and was God.” ‘‘ The word nigh 
thee, in thy heart and in thy mouth.” 

A belief in abstract notions of religious truth will 
not make wise unto salvation. ‘‘ Christ within, the 
hope of glory,” is the foundation of the Christian’s 
hope. A mere assent of the mind to Gospel truth, 
with a hope of salvation based upon the letter of 
the Gospel and upon what Christ without us has 
done for us, only evidences a lack of being taught 
of the Lord—a lack of wisdom from above, which 
in all things is profitable to direct. A sound prac- 
tical belief in God the Father, Jesus Christ the Son, 
together with the Holy Spirit, the great regene- 
rator and sanctifier, has characterized the righteous 
of all ages. The wisdom that is from above, when 
brought into exercise, reveals Jesus Christ to be the 
glorified Son of the Highest—the alone sure foun- 
dation of the Christian’s hope—against which the 
powers of darkness cannot prevail. - Those who 


are guided by this heavenly wisdom prove by their ° 


lives that it is ‘‘ first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 

easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 

without partiality and without hypocrisy.’’ Such 

as these realize that happiness abounds when the 

mind is free ‘‘from the oppositions of science 

falsely so called.’’ P. R. G. 
Providence, Fourth mo. g, 1887. 


-.- 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Dr. PENTECOST is quoted as saying that in one 
ward in New York City there are 42,coo Bohe- 
mians settled upon an area of ten acres, with but 
one church, and that not in the same locality. 

The American Bible Society has already taken 
measures to offer the Scriptures to these immigrants 
on their arrival in this new Western home. In 
five years, including 1880 and 1884, 36,438 Bohe- 
mians are reported to have landed in the city of 
New York. Multitudes of them were met at Castle 
Garden, and received there the offer of a Testa- 
ment in their own language. During the year just 
ended, the Society issued 1,982 volumes in Bohe- 


mian ; of which 197 were Bibles, 584 Testaments 
and 1,201 single Gospels; and in the ten years 
preceding, it had put in circulation 616 Bibles and 
2,486 Testaments. The attention of auxiliary go. 
cieties is invited to the importance of making pro. 
vision for this class of the population residing within 
their limits. The outlay of money for the pro- 
duction of the new editions will be very large, and 
it calls for liberal grants from the friends of the 
Society. — Bible Suctety Record. 


City Misstons 1n Cuicaco.—Independent up. 
denominational missions have accomplished much 
good, and in many instances reach a class which 
the Church with usual methods has failed to reach, 
The Pacific Garden Mission in Chicago, conducted 
by Colonel George B. Clarke and his devoted wife, 
is like an oasis in that dreary desert of sin called 
the ‘** Levee,” and is as good an example of the in. 
dependent mission as I can name. It is a work of 
self-sacrifice and love, worthy of the Master’s cause, 
and should receive encouragement and support. A 
more extensive and permanent mission has recently 
been established by Mr. P. D. Armour. A large 
and elegant building has been erected on 35th 
street, in which provision is made for gospel meet- 
ings, kindergarten, industrial school, and medical 
dispensary. Ample endowment secures the neces- 
sary support. What a blessed way to use money! 
An example that should have many followers.— 
Wm. H. Holmes, in the American Magazine, 


OuR CONTEMPORARY, Zhe Christian Irishman, 
states that the editor of Zhe Independent wrote to 
Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, with reference to 
‘the movement now going on in the Anglican 
Church having for its object the re-union of Chris 
tendom,” and that the Cardinal replied to the 
effect that he considered union most desirable, but 
that its conditions are practically these: Absolute 
submission to the Pope, the renunciation of the 
Bible, the surrender of conscience and private 
judgment, and, lastly, the whole teaching of the 
Church (of Rome) to be believed under peril of 
anathema. There is, of course, nothing new i 
this statement of Romish terms, and there was n0 
necessity to go so far as Baltimore for it; but the 
circulation of it throughout America will be useful 
—The Christian. 


THE Atlanta (Geo.) Constitution ‘* says som 
things in so Christian a way as to make the leaden 
of religious opinion, North and South, blush.’ 
Take this, suggested by Dr. Cuyler’s preaching 
the pulpit of Dr. Palmer, of New Orleans: 

‘There are but two bodies of men in all t 
country still remaining in formal and stubborn ¢ 
trangement. These are the Methodist and Presby 
terian Churches—the evangelizing and conservilf 
influences of our religious system. The Methods 
Church with its fire and its fervor, the Presbyte 
with its sturdiness and steadfastness—these ( 
Churches, leading in Christian sentiment, remal 
in an attitude of hostile separation. We could! 
derstand how the zealous men of either of thé 
Churches could fall upon each other with the § 
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of persecution if there was a difference in their 
creed or belief. But when they agree in even the 
smallest points of religious faith, and are separated 
only by a memory, through the fading mists of 
ghich all other men have plunged to shake hands 
in renewed friendship and affection, we may reason- 
ably wonder if the pulpit harbors a stubborn re- 
gntment that cannot be justified in the Bible.’’ 


J. F. L. Fercusson, of the Free Church of Scot- 
land Mission in Portugal, gives the following inter- 
esting information respecting the religious condition 
of the country: ‘‘ The Pope and the priests are at 
adiscount in Portugal. Most marriages and fune- 
rals are civil, to avoid the grasping exactions of the 
priests. A Portuguese said to me, ‘ Our religion 
isa good one, but the priests have spoilt it.’ There 
are fewer nuns in Portugal than in Scotland; I 
have seen only two. Convents are things of the 
past. The power of the Church of Rome is broken ; 
we have but to go in and possess the land. One 
can preach the Gospel anywhere and be sure of an 
audience. The chief want is well trained evan- 
gelists and pastors to go through the land and 
preach the Gospel to the people, who are thirsting 
for the pure water of life.” 


ALTHOUGH the first missionary who entered Fiji 
and ‘* surprised the natives at their cannibal feast 
by the story of the Cross’’ is still living, to-day 
98% per cent. of the whole population attend the 
Wesleyan services, and their contributions for 
missionary work last year amounted to over £ 4000. 
In one district, Bau, out of a population of 11,509, 
the large number of 11,328 attend. No wonder 
that James Calvert, the pioneer missionary in the 
islands, has ‘‘ boundless faith in the power of the 
Gospel to save the world.’ — Zhe Christian. 


MapaGascaR.—While three-fourths of the Mala- 
gasy are still pagans, yet the Protestants are repre- 
sented by about 350,000 adherents. In Imerena, 
the chief province, are over 1100 schools with 
151,000 pupils, and of these two-thirds belong to 
the London Missionary Society and the Friends’ 
Mission. The native Christians give largely every 
- to the spread of the Gospel.—Gospel Jn All 

ands. 


THE MISSIONARY PHYSICIAN has served a most 
important end in gaining access to the women of 
the East, but now that a door is fairly opened for 
labor among them, it is found that the missionary 
nurse has a better opportunity for evangelistic work 
than the physician. The time of the latter is too 
closely occupied in the arduous duties of her pro- 
fession to admit of much direct personal effort for 
the healing of the soul. The writer recently heard 
this point strongly urged by a missionary from 
China, now home on furlough.—Friends’ Mission. 
ary Advocate. 





Tue dew of the Everlasting Hills, and a suffi- 
cient share of the fatness of the earth, are the por- 


tion of every soul which, above all other considera- 
tions, seeks the Lord in truth and sincerity. 
—Samuel Fothergill. 















From a Circular. 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP UNION. 


The Christian Fellowship Union, started in Baltimore 


some eight years ago, trom which other Unions have 
had their rise, and been greatly blessed, has raised a 
desire in the hearts of some to have a knowledge of 
the work, and its possibilities for great good more 
widely knowa. 


While different organizations for Christian work are 


being started all over the world, which by their name 
signify they are for Christ, we feel that none have been 
more happy in the choice of a name, than were those 
who first started in England the Fellowship Meetings, 
and gave them this name. 


It may be said of us, if our Fellowship is with the 


Father and His Son, Jesus Christ, then we shall have 
Fellowship one with another, and all Christian work- 
ers, 
of the New York Fellowship Union desire in this com- 
munication to invite the attention of the friends of our 
own Yearly Meeting, as well as our Sister Yearly 
Meetings to this work. 


With these feelings in our hearts, the members 


We desire that you may see and feel with us the 


possibilities that herein lie, of drawing closer together 
the members of our Society, as the object is to promote 
Christian Fellowship, to increase a prayerful study of 
the Scriptures, and to encourage all in the service of 
God. 


That this organization should be more extended, we 


earnestly desire that Annual Conferences may be held 


at the time of our respective Yearly Meetings, when 


accounts of Fellowship Unions started, and work ac- 
complished can be given, with suggestions for future 
guidance, 
pointed from one Annual Conference to another. 


Also at this time delegates can be ap- 


The following basis for Unions has been abridged 


from the Baltimore recommendations : 


1. The name of this organization shall be Friends’ 
Christian Fellowship Union. 

2. The officers shall be President, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

3. There shall be a Lookout Committee, a Social 
Committee, and such other Committees as the local 
needs of each Union may require. 

A basis of membership may be arranged by each 
organization, to suit the local requirements and cir- 
cumstances, 

For further information in regard to the formation 
and working of the Friends’ Christian Fellowship 
Union, address any of the correspondents given below, 

By direction and under authority of the New York 
Friends’ Fellowship Union, 

ABBIE Kurs, President, 
212 East 32d Street. 
ANNIE M, Wray, Sec’y and Treas., 
212 East 32d Street. 

CORRESPONDENTS :—Robert W. Lawrence, 173 East 
116th Street ; Agnes S. Lawrence, 173 East 116th St. ; 
Margaret W. Symmes, 416 East 26th Street ; Charles 
W. Lawrence, 227 East 48th Street ; Frances J. Barnes, 
155 West 48th Street, New York, 

MAry SNOWDEN THOMAS, 
President of Baltimore Union, 
714 N. Howard St., Baltimore, 


——- oe 


DwELt in the pure wisdom, and it will teach you 
what to do in all things. —Richard Farnsworth. 








In the world’s friendship lodgeth, very hiddenly, 
the real enmity against God.—Stephen Crisp. 
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FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.—‘‘ George 
Fox, in Prisons Oft,”’ is vividly brought before us 
in the Fourth month number, by William Beck. 
His article concludes thus: ‘‘ The more we are en- 
abled to hold the truth of the Gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour in simplicity and godly sincerity, free 
from the garments, the adornments or the entangle- 
ments of our fellow-men, the better shall we tread 
in the footsteps of our forefathers, and understand 
how it was that any one so good and pure as 
George Fox was as a man in—prisons oft.’’ 

A poem by A. L. W. follows, ‘‘My Mother’s 
Eyes.” To us transatlantic readers, not always 
familiar with the names represented by initials, the 
full names of authors would be more satisfactory. 
‘¢ The Courts of the Temple’’ is the heading at- 
tached by Henry S. Newman to an account of his 
visit to the site of the Temple at Jerusalem. 


‘* We have been to-day to the Mosque of Omar, 
which is the most celebrated spot in Jerusalem that 
can be identified with certainty. It dates from 637 
A. D., and is undoubtedly on the site of the Jewish 
Temple. When we remember that the sacrifice of 
Isaac by Abraham, and the threshing floor of Ar- 
aunah the Jebusite, were apparently on the same 
spot, the site of the Mosque of Omar becomes of 
intense interest. 


‘« The Mosque appears to have been originally a 
Christian Church, and to have been adapted by 
Omar to Muslim ideas of worship. At any rate 
there are thee different kinds {tof work in the 
Mosque. Some of the pillars and decorations are 
built in from the ruins of the old Temple of David 
and Solomon, some are the work of the Crusaders, 
and some are of Saracenic origin. There is a 
great deal of magnificent carving and coloring in 
this round Mosque, but the most extraordinary part 
of it-is that the rock of Moriah is left in the centre 
absolutely bare and untouched. I cannot describe 
the feeling of joy it gave me to look on this great 
bare rock on which the Holy of Holies really 
stood, where the Shechinah was manifested. It is 
a very remarkable thing that this rock should be 
held so sacred even by Muslims, that it has been 
defiled with no miserable decorations, but stands 
out in all its grandeur, with a high rail all round it 
to protect it from the touch or tread of man. I 
confess the feeling of my own mind carried me 
forward even more than backward as I looked on 
this great uncovered surface in the midst of this 
gorgeous Mosque. It conveys the thought that for 
some holy purpose yet to come, God, in His won- 
drous Providence, is even now eeping the Rock of 
Mount Moriah, although it is nominally in the 
hand of the Turk; and that a great future still lies 
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in connection with that Rock, round which have 
surged so many sieges and such fearful desolations 
such scenes of carnage and retribution for sin, s 
the world has seen nowhere else, while it has also 
been the centre of such scenes of peace and king} 
grandeur as have visited no other earthly spot, 
Jerusalem has endured sixteen captures besides 
many other sieges, and the city has been rebuilt 
again and again on the ruins and heaps of former 
desolations, so that in some places the foundations 
of old walls are now found 130 feet below the pres. 
ent surface. Yet after all these sweeping desola- 
tions the Dome of Rock still stands, and is an ob. 


ject of reverence to-day to Mohammedan, to Chris. 
tian and to Jew.’’ 


John Croker is treated of in the next article, by 
Francis W. Dymond. Without quite the tersenessand 
peculiar charm of style of Frances A. Budge’s simi- 
lar essays, we have here brought out the main facts 
in the life of one of those sturdy, faithful men, who 
were ‘‘ Friends indeed,’’ at atime, in the 17th cen. 


tury, when to be a Quaker meant to risk all for the 
Truth. 


‘¢ Passages from an Australian Diary, in 1886,” 
by Richard Tangye, F. R. G. S., gives much infor: 
mation, especially about the wonderful geysers and 
terraces of New Zealand. As showing to what 
events that region is liable, the following may be 
quoted : 


“June oth.—We quitted the shores of New 
Zealand on the 29th of May, and in less than a 
fortnight afterwards some of the fairest scenes 
through which we had passed in the Northern 
Island had become blasted and devastated bya 
series of awful: eruptions from volcanoes that, for 
ages past, had been considered extinct. 

The lovely Pink and White Terraces, over which 
we had walked so short a time before, with feelings 
as much of fear and apprehension as of wonder and 
admiration, were now utterly destroyed, and in 
their places were a number of awful volcanoes, 
belching forth sheets of flame, red hot stones, mud, 
lava, and steam. 

The beautiful Lake Rotomahana, across which 
we were paddled in a canoe from the White Ter- 
races to the Pink, had vanished, the earth having 
opened and swallowed it up, its waters being in- 
stantaneously converted into steam by the awful 
heat in the underground passages, and, in its turn, 
causing a most terrific upheaval. 

The beautiful village of Wairoa, where we stayed 
several days, is now buried in ten feet of mud, 
ashes, and lava, and the hotel in which we stayed 
completely destroyed by the awful storm of hot 
stones and ashes which rained upon it from Mount 
Tarawera, eight miles off, during that terrible 
night.”’ 


J. Bevan Braithwaite’s paper on ‘: Early Bible 
Translation, with special reference to Jerome,” § 
full of interest and instruction. Only its length 





THE 


prevents our transcibing it all to our pages; but 
we must make room for a few extracts. 


‘The time is passed when we can afford to leave 
the domain of Church History to be monopolized 
by men calling themselves High Churchmen, 
whether Romanists or Anglicans. Faithfulness to 
all that belongs to our special testimony to Christ, 
whether in worship or ministry or the disuse of out- 
ward ordinances, is no creation or fosterer of igno- 
rance or prejudice. It is the very opposite of this. 
Based upon a deep persuasion of the reality of the 
continued immediate presence of Christ by His 
Spirit in His Church, it leads out of all narrow 
conceptions as to the true grounds of catholic unity. 
Faith in the w#seen presence of our living Lord, is 
the true preparation for the free recognition of the 
same unseen Presence working irrespectively of 
visible lines of merely external organization. One 
with the Father and One with us; who was ‘in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin,’ the 
crucified Emmanuel is to the Church at once the 
source and the centre of her life and unity, both 
upon earth and in Heaven. 


‘¢ This blessed communion is at once exclusive 
and divinely comprehensive. It embraces all who 


from age to age have ‘drunk into the one Spirit,’ 
and ‘ loved our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ Its 
continuity remains unbroken by the Reformation. 
That glorious epoch was for it but the renewal of a 
‘mighty youth’ through the fresh outpouring of 


the Spirit of Jesus. Ignatius, Polycarp, Cyprian 
are amongst its martyrs, no less than Huss, Tyn- 
dale, Ridley and Cranmer. Athanasius, Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine, Jerome, Pascal, Fenelon, and the 
Port Royalists are its confessors in so far as they 
truly confessed and honored their Lord; and in 
this confession they are one in the hallowed fellow- 
ship of the Lord’s children with Wycliffe and 
Luther, with Zwingli and Calvin, with Jewel and 
Hooker, with Owen and Baxter, with Bunyan and 
Penn, with Fox and Wesley, with the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and William Wilberforce.” 


‘‘Ofthe ancient versions by which the Old 
Testament had been rendered accessible to the 
Greek and Roman world, the most ancient and the 
best known is the Greek version, usually called the 
Septuagint. 

The early traditions, both Jewish and Christian, 
as to the origin of this version may be mixed with 
much that is exaggerated and fabulous. But the 
tradition combines with the internal evidence of its 
language and style to prove that it was the work of 
Alexandrian Jews. We are informed by Philo, who 
flourished at the Christian Era, and who in his 
voluminous writings, constantly quotes the Sep- 
tuagint, that in his day an annual testival was kept 
on the Island of Pharos, in honor of the place, 
‘where the light of interpretation first shone forth.’ 
From the peculiarities observable in the different 
books, it is now generally believed to have been 
made by various translators and at different times. 
The Pentateuch may in all likelihood have been 
completed, in accordance with the tradition, under 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus, as early as B. c. 285 ; but it 
is probable that a considera>le interval, perhaps 
even as much as a century, elapsed before the trans- 
lation of some of the later books.” 

‘¢ The Septuagint was the version from which the 
Eastern and the Western Churches for several ages 
drew almost exclusively their knowledge of the Old 
Testament. With the almost solitary exceptions of 
Origen in the East and Jerome in the West, few, if 
any, either in the Greek or the Latin Church, dur- 
ing the first four centuries after the Apostles, appear 
to have possessed any knowledge of Hebrew.”’ 

‘¢ The old Latin Bible is one of the earliest me- 
morials of the spread of Christianity in the West. 
Little is known of its origin. Even its date is un- 
certain, though our existing materials warrant the 
conclusion that whilst it may have been earlier it 
cannot have been later than about A. D. 170. It 
is important to observe that its true birth-place is 
not Rome, but Worth-West Africa. The Oid Tes- 
tament was, it must be remembered, translated not 
from the Hebrew, but from the Septuagint,.and, 
of course, inherited the imperfections of that ver- 
sion. The books of the New Testament were from 
the original Greek, and of these the Latin version, 
with that of the Peshito Syriac, remain to the 
Church indestructible evidence, which infidelity 
can never explain away or deprive her of, that 
within sixty or seventy years from the death of the 
last of the immediate disciples of Jesus, the writings 
of His Apostles and Evangelists, in the very form 
in which we now read them, were received as Di- 
viaely inspired records, and widely circulated both 
in the original and in the current popular dialects, 
amongst the various Churches scattered over the 
vast regions from the deserts of Syria to the shores 
of the Atlantic.”’ 

‘¢ It is not now at Jerusalem,” such is the sub- 
stance of Jerome’s words,* ‘‘ nor at the mountain 
of Gerizim, that the true worshippers worship the 
Father; for God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship in spirit and in truth. 

‘¢ Dryness having come upon the flzece of Judah 
the whole earth is now watered with the heavenly 
dew. God has ceased to be known only in Judah ; 
His name is not now great only in Israel. The 
voices of His Apostles have gone forth into all the 
earth, and their words to the ends of the world. 
The Saviour said to His disciples when He was in 
the temple, ‘ Arise, let us go hence;’ and to the 
Jews, ‘ Your house is left unto you desolate.’ If 
heaven and earth shall pass away, all things that 
are earthly shall assuredly pass away. Let them 
that say, ‘ The temple of the Lord, the temple of 
the Lord,’ listen to the words of the Apostle, ‘ Ye 
are the temple of the Lord and the Holy Spirit 
dwelleth in you.’ Both from Jerusalem and from 
Britain the way is equally open to the Court of 
Heaven. For Christ has said, ‘The Kingdom of 
God is within you.’ The true temple of Christ is 
the soul of the believer. Let thy adorning be with- 
in. Receive Christ in thy heart. Let it be thy 


*Letter to Paulinus, A. D., 395. 
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great aim to Je rather than to appear a Chris- 1. To alter the name to ‘‘ The Friends’ Ex. 
tian.”’ aminer.”? 
‘* Niebuhr has justly ranked Jerome among the 2. To issue it once in six months, instead of 
giants of his age. Trained in all the learning of | quarterly. 
antiquity, he was led to devote himself in an es- 3. That each number should contain, say, 200 
pecial manner to the study of the Holy Scripture; | to 230 pages, and the price should be §s. per an- 
and at an epoch of momentous transition, when | num, post free (instead of 6s. as now). 
‘ancient history ’ was about to close for ever, and The advantages accruing would be, firstly, con- 
ages were to pass away before modern history | siderably less cost in printing and a large saving in 
should enter upon its yet unfinished course, Jerome postage, thus enabling us to hold our own witha 
was made the great instrument in the West of trans- | reduced constituency. Secondly, a better chance 
mitting through centuries of medizval ignorance | of obtaining literary material, which now depends 
and gloom the light of ancient learning in its | too much upon our personal effort, and might prove 
special application to the text and translation of the | a source of embarrassment and anxiety to future 
Latin Bite.” Editors, who have not had twenty years’ training 
in the somewhat occult science of producing regu- 
larly every three months 150 pages of original mat- 
ter without any means of ‘‘ metallic’’ attraction |” 























‘* Notes from Queensland,” by Felicia Hopkins, 
give additional evidence of the interest felt in Eng- 
land for its far-off Colony. Wearestruck with the 
freshness and vigor of some lines quoted from a 


We commend these suggestions to the thoughtful 
late Australian poet, Adam Lindsay Gordon : 


consideration of those who have latterly discussed 
the practicability of establishing aliterary ‘‘ Friends’ 
Quarterly Review’ in this country. Our belief is 
that, unless some decidedly ‘‘ metallic” enthusiasm 
shall be manifested for the realization of such a 
project, it will be better for our members in this 
country to extend support to the ‘‘ Quarterly Ex- 
aminer,’’ both as subscribers and writers. In both 
capacities (with usual discretion of course in regard 
to the latter), there is good reason to believe they 
will be welcome; and one strong international pe- 
riodical of such a character will be much more 
desirable than a larger number with a more or less 
precarious existence. 









“Unforgotten ! though we cumber 
Earth, we work His will. 
Shall we sleep through night's long slumber 
Unforgotten still ? 
Onward! onward ! toiling ever, 
Weary steps and slow, 
Doubting oft, despairing never, 
To the goal we go. 











‘Question not, but live and labor 
Till yon goal be won, 

Helping every feeble neighbor, 
Seeking help from none ; 

Life is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone, 

KINDNESS in another's trouble, 

COURAGE in your own.” 
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‘¢ Seaweeds’? furnish the theme of an excellent 
essay, read before the ‘‘ Hampshire Friends’ Mutual 
Improvement Society,” by E. M. Westlake. A 
short poem, by S.J. R., ‘*The Queen’s Jubilee,” 
concludes this number, except a ‘‘ Notice to Con- 
tributors.’’ 

In this ‘‘ Notice ” the Editor refers to some mat- 


ters connected with the history and prospects of 
the ‘* Quarterly.” 


FEARFUL DISASTERS have recently occurred by 
fire in two European cities; the burning of large 
theatrical buildings, while thousands of people were 
gathered in them for entertainment. 

We do not propose, on the occasion of these 
calamities, to moralize especially on theatre-going. 
Education and public opinion vary much on such 
subjects in different countries. Men may be “ per- 
suaded in their own minds”? very differently. But 
this may be said : sudden and violent death, always 
awful, must be most so when it comes upon those 
who, at the moment, are engaged in the pursuit of 
pleasure, and when God is not in all their thoughts. 
It is well for every one to question, wherever he 
goes, will my Saviour go there with me? Will 
His abiding presence remain with me, though by 
fire or other catastrophe it may become the place 
of death? Blessed is the constancy and faith of 
those whose assurance is that nothing ‘‘ shall sepa- 
rate us from the love of God in Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 


















*« The decease of many of our elder subscribers 
during twenty years has caused a wide gap which 
has not been at all adequately filled up by fresh 
subscribers among the younger portion of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Although we doubt not financial 
aid would readily be given by Friends if we asked 
for it, yet this would not answer our end, which is 
that the thoughts of cultivated and religious minds 
amongst us should be spread broadcast amongst our 
members through this agency ; and how to enlarge 
our circulation is therefore a doubly important 
problem. 

An idea has occurred to us whether, to secure 


permanence and increase the circulation, it would 
be desirable— 
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Tue DELEGATEs appointed by New York Yearly 
Meeting to attend the Conference of Yearly Meet- 
ings are: Augustus Taber, James Wood, David H. 
Lane, William H. S. Wood, William L. Dean, 


James Haviland, Caroline Ladd, Mary Jane Weaver 
and Ann M. Haines. 


aS: ol 


LonDON YEARLY MEETING has appointed the 
following Delegation to attend the Conference at 
Richmond, Ind., in Ninth mo.: Joseph Bevan 
Braithwaite, Joseph Storrs Fry, Marriage Wallis, 
George Gillett, Maria Richardson and Sarah B. 
Satterthwaite Clark. It was concluded to make 


no change in the method of correspondence with 
American Yearly Meetings this year. 


CoRRECTION.—By an accidental transposition 
while going through the press, the references at the 
foot of the first page of our last number (No. 45, 


6th mo. 9) are wrongly attached. Their order 
should have been inverted. 


DIED. 


UNDERHILL.—At his residence, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, Third mo. 22d, 1887, Edmund B. Under. 
hill, in the 54th year of his age ; a member of Pough- 
keepsie Monthly Meeting. 

He received a good education at Westtown and 
Haverford, and always retained a love for literature 
which was impressed upon the pages of his annual, 
“ Berry Leaf,” a little publication concerning his busi- 
ness as a horticulturist, but which contained much in- 
teresting matter for the general reader. As a grower 
ot small fruits and vines he was a recognized authority. 

While actively engaged in business he found time 
for useful service in the church and Sabbath-school, 
having been for many years the superintendent of the 
Friends’ school at Poughkeepsie, and through his un- 
tiring labors and well-directed efforts the success of 
that flourishing school is largely due. He was a de- 
voted Christian, and while holding to the necessity of 
a correct belief, was also a strong advocate of the 
Christian's life being, in all respects, an example for 
others to follow. His charity was so great that he de- 
sired, if possible, to find something to commend in 
those whose religious views were not in harmony with 
his own, 

Although confined to the house for several months 
his death was quite sudden, but he was, we are as- 
sured, fully prepared to enter the heavenly home, into 
which he seemed to be gazing with delight for several 
minutes before passing away. 

Christian Worker please copy. 


PIM.—Fifth mo. 16th, 1887, at his residence near 
Augusta, Carroll county, Ohig, after an illness of three 
weeks, Lewis Pim; a member and elder of Sandy 
Spring Monthly Meeting, aged 73 years. 

He had been a servant of the Lord for many years, 
and latterly having made a full and definite consecra- 
tion to God, he came to enjoy, in greater fullness and 
richness, the Divine presence and blessing, Though 
he suffered at times intensely, and endured the buffet- 
ings of Satan, yet his trust in Jesus was unwavering. 
He frequently spoke of the bright prospect he had of 


heaven, saying, he saw nothing in his way; and of 
the preciousness of Jesus to his soul, and of His com- 
forting presence. He passed away calmly and peace- 


fully in the triumph of living faith. “ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord.” 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


Concluded from page 716. 

Fourth-day Morning, Sixth mo. 1.—A meeting for 
Worship was held. The silence with which the meet- 
ing opened was broken by vocal prayer and thanks- 
giving for the blessings of the Lord during the past 
sessions, the harmony and Christian fellowship and 
Gospel love which had so characterized our delibera- 
tions, The ministry was by David Sampson and Wm. 
P. Pinkham, forcible, clear and practical teaching. 

Afternoon—The meeting resumed its business. 
Report of Committee on Temperance was read, repre- 
senting continued interest and labor. They were en- 
couraged to continue their efforts in the cause. 

The minutes of the meeting of Ministers and Elders 
were read and approved. 

The Committee of that Meeting on the proposition 
that all the Queries be read and considered, but not 
answered, recommended that for one year the propo- 
sition be adopted, but that carefully prepared reports 
from each subordinate meeting be forwarded to supe- 
rior meetings just preceding our next Yearly Meeting ; 
these reports having reference in their scope and sig- 
nificance to the Queries especially. 

This recommendation was approved by the meet- 
ing, subject to the future direction of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, by which it was now approved. 

Essays of replies to the Epistles were then read 
and approved ; and as only one Epistle was addressed 
to each Yearly Meeting, our Yearly Meeting consisting 
of its membership without regard to sex, it was re- 
quested that our Clerks should both sign them, Augus- 
tus Taber, Clerk, and Caroline Ladd, Assi$tant Clerk. 

Returning Minutes were then read for all the minis- 
ters in attendance from other Yearly Meetings whose 
minutes were addressed to this Yearly Meeting, it 
having been adopted asa rule heretofore that only 
those thus addressed should he thus endorsed. 

A touching address to the Yearly Meeting was read, 
from our friend Cornelius Barnes, who was taken 
alarmingly ill after attending the opening session ; 
expressing his calm resignation to the will of the Lord, 
and his love for Christ the Head of the Church, and 
for each of His Church, 

The meeting also learned with sorrow that our dear 
friend Allen Terrell, of Indiana, is prostrated with 
hemorrhage of the lungs, from which cause he must 
abandon his prospect of attending New England 
Yearly Meeting. After several parting prayers the 
meeting adjourned, to meet next year at Glens Falls 
if the Lord permit. J. DE VOLL. 


ALLEN TERRELL, of Indiana, who was taken ill 
with hemorrhage from the lungs at Glens Falls 
during his attendance at the New York Yearly 
Meeting, is reported, at our last accounts, as im- 
proving hopefully in condition. 


—-_- 


Tuomas KimBER was severely injured by a fall 
on board a steamer on Lake George, shortly after 
the adjournment of N. Y. Yearly Meeting. He is 
gradually recovering from the effects of the shock, 
so as to return to his home on Long Island. 
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SCHOOL. 


Co EpucATION.—It is a significant fact that since 
the opening of Bryn Mawr College two years ago 
the twelve fellowships that have been awarded have 
without exception been given to graduates of co- 
educational colleges. It would seem to indicate 
that until a recent period it has been difficult for a 
woman to gain as thorough training in a separate 
college as in one established exclusively for men, 
and that therefore the urgent petitions of women 
that the doors of men’s colleges should be opened 
to them have not been wholly unreasonable.— Cor- 
respondence of the Nation. 


SOME years ago, in a conversation with the late 
Dr. Raymond, of Vassar College, the writer said 
to him, ‘I should think it would become very 
wearisome, this necessity laid upon you of going 
over and over again the same lessons year after 
year; the road must prove dry and dusty beneath 
your feet, and the familiar scenery tiresome in its 
constant repetition.” He answered, with that pe- 
culiarly luminous smile so characteristic of the man, 
‘« That is because you are not ateacher. The in- 
terest of a student is in new truths ; the interest of 
a teacher is in new minds.” 

GymnasTICs FOR GiRLs.—What is the world 
coming to, when at a special gymnastic exhibition, 
in which the children of Lord and Lady John Man- 
ners, among others, took part, the following oc- 
curred, according to a truthful London chronicler : 


‘¢ Boys and girls are together in the juvenile class, 
and I was much amused to note, in all the features 
of the programme the girls were the announced 


leaders. After the marching, led by Miss Brierly, 
came the storming board (jumping over a rope from 
a spring board), which was led by Miss Robins ; 
and then climbing a rope 32 feet long, from floor 
to ceiling, which was led by Miss B. Edis, one of 
the little daughters of the well-known F. S. A. 
Nor was this leadership by girls merely a piece of 
chivalry or courtesy on the part of Herr Siemple ; 
the girls were distinctly the best of the pupils. 
Four of each sex climbed the rope, and the girls 
went more lightly, rapidly and easily than the 
boys; while in the jumping, when those who failed 
in one were debarred from attempting the next 
higher leap, it came at last to be girls only in the 
running. The juveniles’ programme ended with 
a ‘*tug of war,’’ twelve girls against twelve boys, 
in which the latter were ignominiously defeated. It 
is very amusing to see that the strength and gym- 
nastic ability of girls and boys is so equal. It 
shows that probably the great discrepancy that 
there is in the physical capacities of men and 
women depends more than we guess upon differ- 
ences in clothing and habits. — Daily Paper. 


<o, 


DiscOURAGEMENT and doubts, fears and ques- 
tionings, come from the carnal mind.—/ames 
Parnell. 

No crown {but by the cross! 


No life eternal, 
but through death !— Wm. Penn. 


REVIEW. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


THE PROHIBITION PaRTy’s VOTE —The impres- 
sion which the first returns from the recent elec. 
tions gave that the Prohibition’ movement was 
losing ground, was entirely misleading. It now 
appears that instead of suffering a diminution, the 
Prohibitionists have made gains in nearly or quite 
every State in the Union in which they have a party 
organization. Returns of the votes for their candi. 
dates are still slow in coming to hand, but enough 
have been received to indicate that the vote which 
the party gave to St. John in 1884 has been more 
than doubled this year. The Voice estimates the 
total Prohibition vote in the country this year at 
about 325,000, against 150,000 for St. John, and 
the estimate is entirely reasonable.—lVation. 


CLOsING THE NURSERIES OF CRIME.—The ad- 
vance sheets of the Secretary of State’s annual re- 
port on the criminal statistics of Iowa show some 
very interesting figures. They indicate a very high 
stage of public order and a remarkable effect of 
the closing of the saloons. It is doubtful if there 
is a State in the Union that can show so small 
a percentage of crime in proportion to the 
population as Iowa is able to show since the 
prohibitory law went into effect. The report, now 
concluded, is for the year ending September 30, 
1886. Inasmuch as the Clark law for the effectual 
enforcement of prohibition did not go into effect 
until the 4th of July, 1886, the report does not 
show for the whole time the best that can be ex- 
pected under prohibition. But the showing, as it 
is, is very gratifying to every friend of lowa, and is 
a splendid endorsement of the policy of closing the 
saloons, the nurseries of crime. During the year 
ending at the time mentioned there were in the 
entire State but 1,645 convictions for criminal of- 
fences, or an average of but 16 to each county. 
This is an average of but little more than 1 convic- 
tion per month per county, and shows the small 
amount of crime existing under the new order of 
things.—/owa State Register. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The trouble over the enforce- 
ment of the Prohibition law has resulted in a raid 
upon the drug stores. The law forbids the drug 
stores from selling liquor even on physicians’ pre- 
scriptions, but allows the sale of pure alcohol for 
scientific and mechanical purposes. Latterly the 
drug stores have been keeping alcohol diluted so 
that customers drink it as a beverage. Several days 
ago the police received secret instructions to watch 
for such violators of the law, with the result of ar- 
resting three prominent druggists to-day. Great 
interest centres in this war on the druggists.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Joun WEsLEY wrote thus to one of the ministers 
of his communion, in 1769: 

‘Use no tobacco unless prescribed by a physi- 
cian. . . . I suppose no other nation in Europe is 
in such vile bondage to this silly, nasty, dirty cus- 
tom as the Irish are; but let the Christians be in 
this bondage no longer. Assert your liberty, and 
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that all at once; nothing will be done by degrees. 
But just now you may break loose, through Christ 
strengthening you. 

«Touch no dram. It is liquid fire. It is a sure, 
though slow poison. It saps the very springs of 
life. In Ireland, above all countries in the world, 
I would sacredly abstain from this, because the evil 
isso general.”’ 


THE RECENT plebiscites in Glasgow and other 
Scotch towns clearly show that in that part of our 
country, at any rate, a local option scheme, or 
even a prohibitory enactment, would be decided 
‘by great majorities in favor of throttling the foul 
and fatal traffic. Mr. Axel Gustafson is doing 
good service to the movement by his pen. The 
fact that Zhe Zimes has brought its heavy artillery 
to bear upon him is perhaps the best sign that he is 
making his power felt. His article in the April 
Contemporary clearly describes the present position 
of the crusade in the States. We trust that the 
tone of hopefulness in which he writes will be in- 
fectious. Nothing helps on a cause more than con- 
fidence in ultimate victory.— Zhe (London) Chris- 
tian. 

THE following extract from the Christian Union 
indicates that the head of the Knights of Labor is 
not ashamed to avow his sentiments on the tem- 
perance question : 

On the occasion of the visit to Washington of 
Mr. Powderly and his associates of the executive 
board of the Knights of Labor to appear before the 
Curtin committee on the southwest strike, it is said 
that certain of the Senators who were anxious to 
mect them, went over to the House of Representa- 
tives end of the capitol, and members who were 
acquainted with Mr. Powderly were sent out to 
hunt him up. Upon finding him they took him to 
the place where the Senators had arranged to be. 
Upon arriving at the door, Mr. Haynes, of the ex- 
ecutive board, looking around, asked the question : 
‘Ts this a place where liquor is sold ?’’—noticing 
the appearance of the sale of liquor in the room. 
Upon the answer being given ‘‘ yes,” he said, 
“Then I cannot go into that room.’’ Mr. Pow- 
derly at once added, ‘* Nor I, neither.” 

That the representatives of American labor 
should be called upon in this way to rebuke Amer- 
ican law-makers on the temperance question is not 
athing of which American republicanism should 
be proud, but that the laboring men of the country 
should have called to the head of their organization 
men who would thus dare to rebuke liquor selling 
in oo capitol of the natior is to their everlasting 
credit. 


Gov. St. JoHN, of Kansas, desiring some infor- 
mation respecting the matter of temperance in the 
Indian Territory and among the Cherokee red 
men, received a letter from the Cherokee Indian 
chief, John Bushyhead, dated Dec. 28, 1881, in 
which he said: ‘* Among my people, under our 
Constitution and laws, the manufacture or intro- 
duction of all liquors is positively prohibited. It is 
true that some little is occasionally smuggled in by 
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lawless persons on the border, but the moral senti- 
ment of the great mass of the Cherokee nation is 
against it, and such a thing as a public drinking- 
house is unknown. Occasionally a Post-suttler sells 
it, although it is unlawful to sell it to Indians. It 
has often occurred to me that a habit which has 
been discovered to be so dangerous to Indians can- 
not be very good for the whites.” 


RURAL. 


AxsouTt TREES.—A tree should not stand so near 
a house, that if it were to fall it would fall upon 
the house; or, in other words, the trunk should be 
as far from the house as the height of the tree. 
Belts of trees may be planted on the north and east 
aspects of houses, but on the east side the trees 
should not be so near, nor so high as to keep the 
morning sun from the bedroom windows in the 
shorter days of the year. On the south and west 
aspects of houses, isolated trees only should be per- 
mitted, so that there may be free access of the 
sunshine and of the west winds to the house and 
grounds. High walls and palings on these aspects 
are also objectionable and should be replaced by 
fences, or, better still, by open palings, especially 
if the houses are occupied during the fall of the 
leaf and in the winter. Trees for planting should 
be chosen in the following order: conifers, birch, 
acacia, beech, oak, elm, lime and poplar. For our 
American homes we must add the maple, the ash, 
and the tulip tree, or American poplar, although 
the dense foliage of the maple is sometimes objec- 
tionable. Pine trees collect the greatest amount of 
rainfall and permit the freest evaporation from the 
ground, while their branchless stems Offer the least 
degree of resistance to the lateral circulation of the 
air. Acacias, oaks and birches are late to burst 
into leaf and therefore allow the ground to be 
warmed by the sun's rays in the early spring. The 
elm, lime and chestnut are the least desirable kind 
of trees to plant near houses. They come into leaf 
early and cast their leaves early so that they ex- 
clude the spring sun and do not afford much shade 
in the hot autumn months when it is often required. 
Trees are of value in indicating choice of residence. 
Rich foliage, ferns and mosses tell of dampness and 
alluvial deposits. Flowers and fruiting trees point 
to a dry and sunny site. Children will be healthiest 
where most flowers grow, and old people will live 
longest where our common fruits ripen best. Pines 
and their companions, the birches, indicate a sandy 
or gravel soil, elms a rich and somewhat damp soil, 
oaks and ashes a heavy clay, poplars and willows a 
low, damp or marshy soil. Let then our esthetics 
be tempered by our desires for health, and choice 
and abundance of trees be adapted to our sanitary 
needs. — Selected. 

CappaGE Insects.—The cabbage is one of the 
most important vegetables and its insect enemies 
are numerous and destructive. The following are 
probably the most prevalent and mischievous of 
them: Cut-worms, or larve of several species of 
insects, are often very troublesome when cabbage 
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plants are first set out. They work at night, and 
eat through the stem of the plants at the surface of 
the ground. Prof. Riley has lured these creatures 
to their death, and it can be done every time. The 
method is to bait with poisoned leaves, laying them 
over the surface of the soil about ten or fifteen 
feet apart, covering the whole plat or field a few 
days before planting. The leaves to be employed 
are those of cabbage, turnip, lettuce or clover; a 
tablespoonful of Paris green 1s mixed with a pail of 
water and kept well stirred. In these the leaves 
are dipped and then distributed over the ground ; 
or the leaves can be moistened and then dusted 
with Paris green mixed with flour, in the proportion 
of one part of the poison to twenty of flour. Two 
such applications, three or four days apart, will 
clear the field of cut-worms. 

The cabbage worm, Pieris rape, the common 
green worm that feeds on the leaves of the growing 
plants, can be easily destroyed, and at little cost 
by the use of buhach, or Persian Insect Powder, 
or a particular preparation of it which is sold in the 
trade under the name of Insect Exterminator. This 
is applied in the dry form, blown on with a bel- 
lows adapted to the purpose. 

The cabbage fly, Anthomyia brassicze, which de- 
posits its eggs on the stems of the young cabbage 
plants, is often very troublesome. The maggots, 


when hatched out, work into and downwards 
through the stem, or groove along the bark, until 
they reach the root, upon which they feed, when 
the plant dies. One of the best remedies proposed 


is to scatter slaked lime, ashes, or coal dust around 
the stem of each plant, leaving a few plants, here 
and there through the field, unprotected, in order 
that the flies may visit them and lay their eggs. 
These plants the flies will seek out and leave the 
others untouched. The plants that have been visited 
will soon show the effects of the insects, and can 
then be pulled up and burned.—Vick'’s Magazine. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF PLANTS.—1n what has been 
epitomized under the phrase ‘‘ the survival of the 
fittest,’’ it is now seen much more is comprehended 
than an inherent strength to conquer and retain. 
Accidental circumstances often make individuals 
survive, that would not have any fitness otherwise. 
This is shown ina paper in a recent issue of the 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia on the ‘‘ Interdependence of Plants.’’ 
In a piece of woods of about an acre in extent, 
composed of chestnut and oak of mature age, and 
no or little shrubby growth beneath, there is a 
large list of species of plants, of the kind usual to 
such situations in the part of the country referred 
to. A few years ago a blackberry plant gained a 
fuot-hold until it had formed a thicket of about 
thirty feet in diameter. Under the protection of 
these blackberry plants, twenty-two species of 
plants are found growing that are not found in any 
other part of the woods, all of which have ap- 
peared and gained a foot-hold since the blackberry 
plant started there. The plants are in other places 
in the vicinity though not in the wood. The seeds 
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by other agencies to every part of the wood ; but 
they have grown and obtained a fast hold only 
under the protecting branches of the blackberry, 
If the blackberry were to die out the “fitness or 
survival ’’ would go, and the plants disappear or 
spread no further. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLAND, April, 1887, 
TO THE WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
OF FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Dear Friends :—I1 want to interest the members of 
the Foreign Missionary Association in a Mission that 
has been very close to my heart for several years ; my 
interest in which has now received fresh impetus by 
what we have seen of its working since being in Paris ; 
I mean the medical branch of the McAll Mission. 
Every one interested in such things knows of the 
McAIl Mission, which D. L. Moody says “is the best 
run mission in the world,” Some of you may not 
know, however, just how it began, so I will quote a 
few sentences from their book, just published, viz. ; 
‘*A Cry from the Land of Calvin and Voltaire.” “On 
the evening of August 18th, 1871, Mr. and Mrs, McAll 
were standing on the Rue de Belleville beside a great 
wine shop, Mrs. McAIl offered a tract to a waiter 
emerging from the wine shop, and in a few minutes he 
begged her to enter, saying each of his customers 
would like to possess one ; on coming out again, the 
following words were addressed to Mrs. McAll by a 
French working man, in, strange to say, excellent 
English: ‘Sir, are you not a Christian minister? If 
so, | have something to say to you of importance, 
You are at this moment in a street inhabited by thou- 
sands of us working men. To a man we have done 
with an imposed religion, a religion of superstition and 
oppression. But if any one would come to teach us 
religion of another kind, a religion of freedom and 
earnestness, many of us are ready to listen,’”’ Appre- 
ciating this call as being of Divine ordering, Mr. and 
Mrs, McAll began a mission, the excellent working ot 
which it is difficult to realize without witnessing it. 
The Medical Mission part, of which there are only two 
branches now in Paris, was started under its present 
doctors the third of March, 1886. The rooms are at 
No. 9 Avenue Wagram, where the daily meeting was 
opened by a hymn, prayer and short address; then 
the patients are taken singly to the consulting room 
and pharmacyin an adjoining apartment, while the 
ladies who came to assist Dr. Anderson talk with those 
awaiting their turn, The physical good done ina 
crowded city the size of Paris, in which only two other 
dispensaries exist for free advice (not for medicine) is 
very large. Four thousand, six hundred and forty- 
four cases have been treated in the two medical mis- 
sions, and two hundred and sixty visits paid at the 
homes of the poor since March, 1886. Many an in- 
stance is there of persons who, though cured of dis- 
ease, keep coming to the meeting for the spiritual 
comfort they receive, and souls not reached by fhe or- 
dinary means used will come out of their poverty- 
stricken homes in the hope of kind medical treatment, 
and are won in this way to hear the Gospel truths, 
which otherwise would have never found them, I 
quote the following instance from Dr. Anderson's re- 
port: “One morning this autumn, Dr. MacCrea having 
kindly come to help me, we were sent for by a dying 
woman,-who said she wished to hear more about the 
future life she hed heard spoken of at the dispensary. 


of these species have been blown in or introduced !-We knelt by her bed and prayed, the other members 
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of the family standing by the poor woman, who 
seemed much comforted by our words, She died that 
evening. but our visit seemed to make a deep im- 
pression on the whole neighborhood, and we have 
since had several applications from men and women 
to join the Protestant church, and others have ex- 
pressed the wish to send their children to the Protestant 
schools. Many hearts are softened by being relieved 
from pain and the interest shown in the wellare of the 
patient, and the doctor becomes the confidential 
friend,” 

There are a number of ladies who visit patients for 
the doctors, many working without pay, having small 
incomes of their own, and delighting to follow their 
Master, who went about healing diseases as well as 
reaching the words of life. This is a marked feature 
of the McAll mission throughout, that so many of the 
workers support themselves, Dr. Anderson gave up 
brilliant prospects in London to work in this cause, 
and has been led in a most remarkable manner in the 
preparation for it. He is one of six brothers, who, 
with the father, are all engaged in preaching the 
Gospel, mostly as laymen, I do hope our friends 
will give something to help on this good work, which 
is the most expensive branch of the McAIll Mission. 

Very sincerely, L. C. Woop. 


It any of the readers of Friends’ Review would like 
to promote the excellent work spoken of in the fore- 
going letter, the Treasurer of the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Association of Friends ot Philadelphia, 
Rebecca N. Taylor, 3304 Baring street, West Phila- 
delphia, will receive donations and see that they are 
forwarded, 


THE SECRET OF HARD TIMES. 


Not long ago six hundred immigrants came from 
Ireland to America, being aided by the government 
to leave the old country. On tne voyage over it 
was stated that these six hundred poverty-stricken 
immigrants drank five thousand bottles of ale. 

The great need of people who are distressed and 
troubled and filled with complainings, is not so 
much that they may have more money, as that 
they may know what to do with the money they 
have. It is impossible for any class of men to earn 
money enough to support their families and sup- 
port the rum-shops too. No advance of wages will 
ever satisfy the dram-drinker or the dram-seller. 
The thing needed is a thorough reformation ; a 
turning to God, and truth, and righteousness, and 
then men will forsake the paths of vice and sin, 
and will have plenty instead of poverty, blessing 
instead of cursing, peace instead of wretchedness, 
and calm content instead of restlessness and un- 
easiness. Is it not time for men to turn their feet 
into the testimonies of the Lord, and take heed to 
their ways, and find the peace and blessedness that 
comes to that people whose God is the Lord ?— 
Christian Safeguard. 


———___- ome —- ——__ 


For all the promises in Christ are yea and amen. 
..» Inward victory is promised; the inward pres- 
ence of God is promised. —J/saac Penington. 


-o 


THE covetous man is like the foolish chough, 
Which loveth to steal money only to hide it. 


BARTIMEUS. 


BY ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 
“ And Jesus answered and said unto him,'What wilt 
thou that I should do untothee? The blind man said 
unto him, Lord, that I might receive my sight.” 


I would receive my sight; my clouded eyes 
Miss the glad radiance of the morning sun, 
The changing tints that glorify the skies 
With roseate splendors when the day is done ; 
The shadows soft and gray, the pearly light 
Of Summer twilight deep’ning into night. 


I cannot see to keep the narrow way, 
And so I blindly wander here and there, 
Groping amidst the tombs, or helpless stray 
Through pathless, tangled deserts, bleak and bare ; 
Weeping, I seek the way I cannot find— 
Open my eyes, dear Lord, for I am blind, 


And oft I laugh with some light, thoughtless jest, 
Nor see how anguish lines some face most dear, 
And write my mirth, a mocking palimpsest— 
On blotted scrolls of human pain and fear ; 
And never see the heartache interlined— 
Pity, oh Son of David! I am blind. 


I do not see the pain my light words give, 
The quivering, shrinking heart I cannot see ; 
So, light of thought, midst hidden griets I live, 
And mock the cypressed tombs with sightless glee ; 
Open mine eyes, light, blessed ways to find— 
Jesus, have mercy on me—I am blind. 


My useless eyes are reservoirs of tears, 
Doomed for their blind mistakes to overflow ; 
To weep for thoughtless ways of wandering years 
Because I could not see—I did not know, 
These sightless eyes—than angriest glance less kind— 
Light of the World, have pity! I am blind, 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


—_——_____ e@o— 


THE CAPTIVE BOAT. 


BY WM. LUFF, 


A tiny boat! 
I had watched it float 
Where its anchor held it fast ; 
And it seemed to me 
That the playful sea 
Made sport of its fragile mast. 
From right to left, from left to right, 
It tossed on the ocean’s breast, 
From night to day, and from day to night, 
With never a moment's rest. 
O fretful thing, 
With thy sail-clipped wing, 
Thou fain wouldst be off, I trow ; 
Thou art ill at ease 
In these troubled seas, 
Rocked uselessly to and fro, 


But one fair day, 
As I passed that way, 
From a cottage along the shore 
A sailor rowed where the captive lay, 
And its restless hours were o’er. 
Its pinions white 
Were outstretched for flight, 
They flapped far over the sea ; 
Like a living thing, 
I beheld it spring 
O’er the boundless waters free. 





THE FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 
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There had stepped on board 
The fair vessel’s lord, 
His hand on her helm was laid, 
His wisdom had spread her full canvas abroad, 
His will she with joy obeyed. 


O tossing soul, 
Where the billows roll, 
What wonder thou canst not rest ; 
Thou needest that He 
Of the ancient sea 
Should step from the troubled crest. 
Thou needest His hand 
To loosen the strand 
That anchors thee near the shore ; 
Thou needest His will, 
His wisdom and skill, 
Ere life’s idle days will be o’er, 
Oh, think not to sleep 
Where the shallow waves leap, 
With earth’s friendly shores ever near. 
True rest to the soul 
Is its Master’s control, 
His presence to govern and steer.’ 


—British Messenger, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—The 
passage of the Crimes bill is now inevitable, the 
Government having decided to force a closure of all 
debate the 17th inst., and finish the reading of the re- 
maining clauses, Gladstone and Parnell have con- 
ceded the necessity of abandoning further opposition. 
»Although the vast majority of amendments offered 
have been rejected by party votes, the bill has been 


very materially altered in its passage through the Com- 


mittee stage. The one point which has roused the 
greatest opposition—the power of change of venue in 
jury trials—has been abandoned by the Government. 

The evictions at Bodyke continue. There has 
been more or less resistance in each case. The police 
have threatened to arrest Michael Davitt if he inter- 
fered with their work, for he has been encouraging the 
tenants to defend their homesteads, as he maintains 
such resistance would win the sympathy of a majority 
of the people of Great Britain, whose hearts were on 
the side of the tenants. 

The preparations for the Queen's Jubilee are ap- 
proaching completion, and while some of the London 
papers denounce their extravagance, others attack 
them as inadeqate to the occasion. 

The Sultan of Turkey has ceded the Island of 
Cyprus to England, 


SPAIN.—In the Cortes the 30th ult., Senor Bala- 
guer, Minister of the Colonies, announced a reorgani- 
zation of the colonial tariff. Henceforth there are to be 
only two classes of duties, the highest for nations with- 
out treaties with Spain and the lowest for nations with 
such treaties. Export duties on West Indian sugar 
will be suppressed, and other measures taken to im- 
prove the trade of the colonies with Europe. 


GERMANY.—The latest advices as to the condition 
of Crown Prince Frederick William are a little more 
promising, but until the doctors unanimously declare 
that his disease is not a malignant growth, the public 
anxiety will not be abated, He left Berlin for London 


the 13th inst., to take part in the Queen’s Jubilee cele- 
bration, 


AUSTRIA- HUNGARY.—An exceptionally stormy winter 
and numerous heavy snow falls account, to a large 
extent, for the present diastrous floods in Hungary. It 


is stated that no amount of dyke inspection can pre. 
vent the occurrence of floods in the Theiss Valley untij 
the Government undertakes the regulation of the 
Danube at the iron gates, as provided for in the treaty 
of Berlin. 

DomEstTic.—The United States Treasurer reports 
that the total circulation—coin and currency—Fifth 
mo, 31st, 1887, was $1,297,256,560, being a net in. 
crease of $58,566,545, as compared with the circula. 
tion Fifth mo. 3 1st, 1886. 

Several failures in the coffee trade are reported asa 
result of speculative movements, originating in New 
York city, that have in a few months carried the price 
up from eight to twenty-one cents a pound, with no 
reason for the advance, except an effort to make a 
“corner.” 

Two immense enterprises have just been begun 
near Los Angeles, California, One is the formation 
of a company with $1,500,000 capital stock, which 
has bought nearly 1200 acres around the old Mission 
Church at San Gabriel. This will be divided into small 
fruit farms and irrigated from artesian wells, For 
some of this land the company paid as high as $1000 
per acre. A new suburb of Los Angeles has been 
laid out in lots, for which there are eager purchasers, 

The weather crop bulletin for last week says: “ Over 
all agricultural districts the weather of the week has 
apparently been favorable to the important crops, the 
marked deficiency of temperature occurring in locali- 
ties of secondary importance as regards the staples, 
South of the thirty-ninth parallel, where presumably 
grain harvesting is now general, the weather has been 
favorable for that work, as no general rains have 
fallen or high winds occurred, while the sunshine has 
been at or above the average.” 

It is reported that the town of Trenton, Missouri, 
and its neighborhood have been infested for a week 
past by swarms of insects apparently identical with 
the Spanish fly of the dispensatory, They devour 
vegetation and blister human beings, Fully a thou- 
sand people in Trenton are at present nursing blisters 
caused by this insect, and lights in residences at night 
have been almost abandoned for fear of attracting the 
poisonous insect. 

The Umbria, of the Cunard steamship line, has 
“beaten the record” by making the passage from 
Queenstown to Sandy Hook, 2848 miles, in six days, 
four hours and twelve minutes. The average speed 
maintained was 19 nautical miles per hour, a speed 
that only a few years ago was utterly unattainable, 
even for short distances, The feat is more remarkable 
from the fact that it was accomplished at this season 
of the year, when the pilot chart shows ice fields and 
icebergs across the track ofjthe trans-Atlantic steamers, 
and much further south than is at all usual, The re 
port states that fog prevailed for eight hours, but was 
not sufficiently dense to reduce the speed. 

A letter from Santiago de Cuba, dated the 27th ult, 
reports nearly 400 cases of small-pox there. The 
deaths from the 1st ult. had ‘numbered 4o, all the vic 
tims not having been vaccinated. 

The great flood at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, and 
places in the vicinity, on the 7th inst., was caused by 
a water spout west of Hooversville, in Somerset coun 
ty. That village was entirely under water and more 
than twenty dwellings were removed from their foun 
dations. One hundred families lost nearly everything in 
the lower stories and cellars of their houses, At Johns 
town, both the Conemaugh and Stony Creek rivers 
rose and inundated the lower portion of the town. It 
is estimated that 200 people were temporarily made 
homeless and dependent for shelter on their more for- 
tunate neighbors, 





